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WHIPPLE’S 


Secretarial Studies PROBLEMS IN 


Rupert P. SoRelle 
aul EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


John Robert Gregg 


Professor G. M. Whipple of the University of 
Michigan has worked out a set of cighty Problems 
in Educational Psychology (Price 75 cents a set.) 
These problems were used with success and enthu- 
siasm in teacher-training classes at the University 
of Michigan and in the Summer Session of Harvard 
University. 


This is, the first book published that seriously 
undertakes the problem of converting ordinary 
machine stenographers into thinking secretaries. It 
develops initiative, executive ability and the power 
todo. It deals effectively with the entire field of 
secretarial activities. 

Instead of following the lawyers’ ‘‘case method’ 
closely, Professor Whipple has adapted for teachers 
the method of “terrain exercises’’ used for the 
peacetime instruction of officers in the Army. In 
the Army “‘terrain exercises” officers are given a 
general situation and a special situation. The offi- 
cers work out individual solutions. The instructor 
then presents an “approved solution” which is not 
claimed to be the only correct solution but which 
is shown to be in accordance with the principles 
that are being studied. 


The outfit consists of four books, as follows: 





FOR THE STUDENT 


Secretarial Studies (text) a 
Laboratory Materials (pad form) 





FOR THE TEACHER 


Secretarial Dictation (contains all the 
material necessary in working out 
the dictation assignments) ° 


Teacher’s hand book ‘ , A 


Just as the Army terrain exercises provide valu- 
able instruction for officers who are veterans of 
one or more campaigns in actual service, so are 
Whipple's Problems in Educational Psychology valu- 
able for the training of teachers in service, since 
they are useful as a means to practice the applica- 
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Write now for detailed information 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


San Francisco 

















tion of psychological principles. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 














U. 8. COMMISSIONER of EDUCATION 
JOHN J. TIGERT, suggested the following 
questions: 

1. What is the general character of the 
functions delegated to the National Gov- 
ernment as compared with those reserved to 
the States? 

2. What are the duties assigned to each 
of the three branches of the Government? 

3. How are the three coordinate branches 
of the Government interrelated: that is, 
what duties does the President perform in 
connection with the Supreme Court and the 
Congress respectively; in what way do the 
executive and judicial branches depend upon 
the Congress; and to what extent does the 
Supreme Court control or restrict the action 
of the Congress or of the President? 

4. What is the essential difference be- 
tween the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives? 

5. How may the Congress punish treason, 
bribery, and other gross misconduct on the 
part of an executive officer? 

6. How may the President prevent im- 
proper legislation? 

7. How are the following officers, re- 
spectively, chosen: Senators, Representa- 
tives, the President, Cabinet officers, judges? 

8. If the Governor of a State should 
dismiss the legislature and set up an auto- 
cratic government of his own, on what 
ground could the National Government in- 
terfere? 

9. If a State law is contrary to a treaty 
made with a foreign nation, which must be 
enforced? 

10. How are controversies between two 
States settled? 

11. May a person convicted of an ordi- 
nary violation of a State law appeal to the 
Supreme Court of the United States? 

12. Must a judge in a State Court con- 


’ 


sider the provisions of the Constitution of 
the United States? 
* 13. Name some of the ways in which the 
Constitution guards the personal liberty of 
citizens. 

14. How may additions or changes be 
made to the Constitution? 

15. What important extensions of the 
right of franchises have been granted by 
Constitutional amendment? 


HON. JAMES M. BECK, SOLICITOR 
GENERAL of the UNITED STATES, an 
authority on the Constitution, sends these: 

1. Wherein does the Constitution of the 
United States differ fundamentally from the 
Articles of Confederation? 

2. What is the most important regulatory 
power granted to Congress by the Consti- 
tution? 

3. What restrictions does the Constitu- 
tion place upon the power of Congress to 
lay taxes? 

4. May Congress tax individual activities 
which it may not regulate? Illustrate. 

5. In what alternative methods may the 
Constitution be amended? 

6. What is the general characteristic of 
the first ten amendments? 

7. What Amendments have been adopted 
since the Civil War? 

8. What are the two broad classes of 
cases in which a citizen of a State may sue 
in a Federal Court? 

9. What is meant by the term ‘‘ police 
power?’’ 


DR. GRACE RAYMOND HEBARD, 
PROFESSOR of POLITICAL ECONOMY 
in the UNIVERSITY of WYOMING, asks: 

1. What is the purpose of a Constitu- 
tion? 

2. Why 


and how are Constitutions 


changed ? 

3. Why do you pay state, county and 
city taxes? 

4. What benefits do you receive because 
you pay taxes? 

5. Why do we have laws? 

6. Who makes the laws? 

7. Why did we change our Constitution 
by an amendment in regard to the election 
of our United States Senators? 

&S. In what way does the President of 
the United States help make our national 
laws? 

9. Why do we have Civil Service? 

10. Why do we require the President of 
the United States to be native born? 

11. Does the United States Supreme 
Court in any way help in law making? 

12. Why do we have political parties? 

13. Could this government of ours be 
successfully managed without political 
parties? 

14. Why do we have three departments 
of government? 

15. What is meant by the statement, 
Life, Liberty and Pursuit of Happiness? 

Try these questions in your classes. The 
National Security League has many more 
like them. If you want to know what other 
leading educators think are fair questions, 
ask your magazine to find space for other 
lists and the National Security League will 
gladly supply the questions prepared for it 
by the eminent members of its ‘‘Commit- 
tee on Constitutional Instruction.’’ 

If there is any doubt about the answer 
to any particular question, write ETTA V. 
LEIGHTON, CIVIC SECRETARY of the 
NATIONAL SECURITY LEAGUE, 17 
East 48th Street, New York City. Miss 
Leighton will answer the questions and 
give references. 
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Planning a Playground ? 


a new playground or extending an old one, you can 
he be guided by the judgment of leading educators, physical 
instructors and civic officials in other cities, who have selected 
Medart Playground Equipment above all others. 


Combines the factors of Safety, Service or Durability. The prices 
are much lower than you would expect for apparatus of such high 
character. Catalog ““M-35’’ will be sent. on request to anyone 
interested. Write today. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 


Potomac and DeKalb Streets. St. Louis, Mo. 
New York, 52 Vanderbilt Ave. Kansas City, Lathrop Bidg. 
Chicago, 326 West Madison St. San Francisco, Rialto Bidg. 


Also Manufacturers of Steel Lockers. Catalog on request. 
A MI EN PER ee 








The University of Wisconsin 
SUMMER SESSION 





June 25 to August 3 (Law School, June 25 
to August 31) 


One Fee, $22, for ALL Courses (Except 
Law, $35) 


Courses in all Colleges, leading to the 
Bachelor’s and a Degrees and providing 
opportunity for professional advancement. 


FOR: University, College and.Normal In- 
structors; High School Teachers, Supervisors, 
Principals, Superintendents; Men and Women 
in Professional Life; College Graduates and 
Undergraduates; High School Graduates; Grade 
School Teachers and Supervisors. Special work 
this year: Speech Clinic, Courses for Social 
Workers, and for Teachers of Exceptional, Deaf 
and Subnormal Children. 


Research Facilities 
Lakeside Advantages 


For further information a.idress: 


DIRECTOR SUMMER SESSION 
Madison, Wis. 
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Pin a dollar bill— 


EDITORS 
Herbert Croly, Alvin 
 pemregy ty Morss 

ovett, Philip Littell, 
Stark Young, Robert 
Littell. 


CONTRIBUTING 
EDITORS 


ane Addams, Bruce 
liven, H. N. Brails- 
ford, John Dewe 
David Friday, R. 
Tawney, Leo Wolman. 





Sell 
to the’ coupon below, fill in 
your name and mail it to The 
New Republic. You will re- 
ceive for 13 weeks the one 
magazine in America that 
manages to be serious without 
being solemn, instructive with- 
out being pedantic, intellec- 
tual without being highbrow— 
and with your subscription a 


copy FREE of a booklet 


ON EDUCATION 


by JOHN DEWEY 


SOME 
CONTRIBUTORS 
Norman Angell, Char- 
les A. Beard, Clive Bell, 
Robert Bruére, Marion 
L. Burton, Morris R 
Cohen, Padraic Colum, 
Clarence Day, Jr., 
Robert Frost, Vernon 
Kellogg, Vachel Lind- 
say, John Masefield, 
Alexander Meikeljohn, 
Ernest Poole, Bernard 
Shaw, Stuart P. Sher. 
man, Louis Unter- 
meyer, H. G. Wells, 

Rebecca West. 


SOME RECENT 


CONTRIBUTIONS . 


The Intelligence Tests (six 
articles), by Walter Lipp- 
mann. 

The Great Conspiracy A 
reply), by Prof. Lewis M 
Terman, 

=, Past and Present, 

Dr. George Draper. 

Hendrik Shipstead, by Ro- 
bert Littell ; 

Matthew Arnold, by Dick- 
inson Miller. 

La_ Follette, by John W. 
Owens 


The New Birth of Progres- 
sivism (an edilorial) . 

Mediocrityand Individual- 

Art’ ter ‘the Peesks, b 
rt for the ie. Dy 
James ont. 

ay A oday, by George 


Bran 
Mathaa =a the Chimpan- 
zee, by Vernon Kellogg. 
The Fascisti, by Guiseppe 
rezzolini, 
Four Im ions, by Sher- 
wood Anderson. 
D. H. Lawrence. by Paul 
Rossenfeld. 
Big Bi"! Borah, by William 
lard, 





containing four essays 
(reprinted from the New 
Republic) dealing with 
the social implications 
and responsibilities of 
modern education. Dr. 
Dewey’s leadership in 
American thought is un- 
rivaled. He is our most 
imposing figure in educa- 
tion and philosophy. 
These essays are a con- 
tribution to clear think- 
ing which every educator 
should possess and read. 
The titles are: “Events 
and Meanings,” “‘Educa- 
tion as a Religion,” “Ed- 
ucation as Engineering,” 
“Education as Politics.” 
A limited number of 
these booklets have been 
set aside for free distri- 
bution with introductory 
subscriptions to educa- 
tors. Respond at once 
to make sure of partici- 
pating. 


To THE NEW REPUBLIC, 421 West 2ist St., New York. 


For the enclosed $1.00 send me The New Republic for 
the next 13 weeks and a copy FREE of John Dewey’s 
four essays On Education. 


Address 


in full 
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Why. were the Architectural, 
Engineering, and Textile achievements of 
the Egyptian, Peruvian and Babylonian 
Civilizations lost to posterity? ~ 
Many scholars hold that it was due to a 
lack of universal education. 


Let us make American ideals perpetual 
through education. 

To this end we strive with you toward 
Greater National Progress 
Through Education 
May we help solve your Equipment Problems in your school? 


Write for our Catalogs of Modern 
Schoo! Equipment 


W QUALITY 
SERVICE 
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The Door to 
Literary Appreciation 


The Merrill Readers, besides fulfilling every 
modern requirement as to method and grada- 
tion, are preeminently noteworthy because of 
their content. 


Beginning with Mother Goose and Nursery 
Rhymes in the Primer, the series offers to each 
grade appropriate material from the world’s 
famous books and stories. 


The Merrill Readers have a strong ethical 
and cultural value, contain a minimum of dup- 
lication of material in other Readers, and are 
a source of enjoyment to the pupil. 


We Invite Correspondence 


Charles E. Merrill Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 




















A Complete Basic Course in American Literature 


History of American Literature 


Selections from American Literature 
By L. W. Payne Jr., Professor of English, University of Texas 


These companion volumes are made to 
give a complete survey of our literature 
with ample selections from major writers 
representing all parts of the country: I. 
New York and the Middle Atlantic States; 
II. New England; III. The South; IV. The 
Middle and Far West. 


Full notes and suggestive questions and 
exercises; unqualified indorsement of teach- 
ers and superintendents, and best of all love 
of the students. 


If a one volume course is desired, the 
combination volume, Payne’s American 
Literary Readings, with Introductory History 
will meet your needs. 


Rand MSNally & Company 


536 S. Clark Street Chicago 
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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


South Central Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Springfield, Friday and Saturday, March 9 
and 10, 1923. 

Southern Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Carbondale, Thursday and Friday, March 
29 and 30, 1923. Speakers: Hamlin Garland; Sir Hugh 
Walpole, of England, Dr. Wilson, rural education ex- 
pert of Columbia University ; Prof. J. W. Yoder, chorus 
leader, Philadelphia ; and Supt. F. G. Blair. 

Central Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Blogpmington, Thursday, Friday and Saturday, 
March 29, 30 and 31, 1923. The following speakers have 
been engaged: Frederick Landis, Logansport, Indiana; 
Dr. Richard Burton, University of Minnesota; Dr. 
Frank S. Heyer, Whitewater Normal; Dr. William Lowe 
Bryan, President of Indiana University; State Super- 
intendent Francis G. Blair. Mr. G. E. Knapp of Osh- 
kosh Normal will have charge of the music. Mr. C. A. 
Brothers, Chairman of the Executive Committee reports 
that the committee is preparing for a record attendance 
of over 2,000, and is arranging for plenty of rooms and 
meeting places. 

Southwestern Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, East St. Louis, Thursday, Friday and Sat- 
urday, April 5, 6, and 7, 1923. 

Lake Shore Division, Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Evanston, Friday, April 20, 1923. 

Superintendents’ and Principals’ Association of 
Northern Illinois, DeKalb, Friday and Saturday, May 
4 and 5, 1923. 

Southeastern Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Lawrenceville, Thursday and Friday, Octo- 
ber 11 and 12, 1923. 

Illinois Valley Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Ottawa, Thursday and Friday, October 11 
and 12, 1923. Speakers engaged: Thursday evening, 
Dr. Frederick Shannon, Chicago; Friday, Dr. Buswell, 
University of Chicago, and Dr. Charles Gilke of Chicago. 


NOTES AND COMMENT 


The executive committees of the divisions are pre- 
paring the best programs possible and are engaging the 
ablest talent their famds will buy. Some of them are 
announcing for this year the best and most expensive 
programs ever offered to teachers’ meetings in Illinois. 
The slight increase in the membership fee collected last 
year for the first time enables the committees to build 
really interesting, helpful and inspiring programs. Look 
over the list of speakers announced above for the 
Southern and Central Divisions, remember that the other 
divisions will probably offer as good, and you will con- 
clude you cannot afford to stay away. 


Please allow the suggestion that every teacher who 
dismisses school for a teachers’ meeting should attend 
faithfully all the sessions of that meeting. We believe 
nearly all teachers do this; but just a few teachers on the 
streets, in the shops, or at the theater in school time may 
cause some question about the advisability of having such 
meetings. Of course if our profession is burdened with 
a few so-called teachers who can get more out of the 
antics of Charley Chaplin or Buster Keaton than they 
ean out of addresses by Hamlin Garland, Dr. Wilson, 
and Dr. Hyer, we ought to excuse them to go where they 
ean feed their delicate and limited minds with 15 cents 
worth of visual nutrition of the custard-pie, slap-stick 
variety, so we may have room for all those who can listen 
to a dollar lecture by some celebrated intellectual or 
spiritual leader without suffering an attack of mental in- 
digestion. But when any of us are away from school 
on school time, we ought to act like real teachers. 

These suggestions are prompted by some criticisms 
recently made by members of the legislature, who com- 
plain that teachers waste too much time even though 
their salaries have been increased. A senator from a 
large city says that very slight excuses cause frequent 
holidays and vacations for the school children. A 
representative told me that holidays in his vicinity are 
getting so numerous as to interfere with school work. 
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Now teachers are allowed five days in term time for 
attending institutes, and the division meetings are ex- 
cellent institutes. But compliance with the law requires 
that teachers really attend the meeting if it is held in 
school time. 

Please allow the further suggestion that the officers 
of the divisions that meet this spring invite the members 
of the legislature living in the respective divisions to 
attend the meetings as guests of the teachers, and that 
all teachers, by full and regular attendance and earnest 
attention, prove to the legislators that such meetings are 
really worth while and helpful to education in Illinois. 


Membership in the I. 8. T. A. is a requirement for 
membership in the teachers’ club in one of our large 
cities. Of course we are not insisting that all teachers’ 
clubs and local organizations adopt this requirement, but 
we wish to commend the loyalty and support that this 
particular club gives to the state organization. 


Every time the General Assembly convenes, we are 
impressed with the necessity for a strong, active, har- 
monious, well-organized and _ well-informed State 
Teachers’ Association. Our school system is a state in- 
stitution, and governed by state laws, which, with a few 
exceptions, are state-wide in their application. The 
legislature is a state law-making body. It may enact a 
law occasionally that effects only one part of the state, 
but all its members vote or may vote on the enactment. 
For instance, a pension law affecting Peoria alone may be 
voted on by all members from Chicago, East St. Louis, 
Pope county, Boone county, and all other distant parts 
of the state. Any close observer of the legislature in 
session cannot help being impressed with the fact that 
the whole state is in many respects one community with 
many common interests. However, many people, in- 
cluding some teachers, refuse to take the larger com- 
munity view. 

They are provincial and unable to see beyond their 
own village, district or county. ‘‘Loyalty to the home 
town’’ is a commendable virtue as long as it does not 
conflict with the larger welfare; but narrow provinci- 
alism is one of the brakes on progress in every state. We 
believe that our State Association of 26,000 members, 
well distributed over the state, is helping to release the 
brakes on progress in Illinois. 


Some people are not consistent in their provincialism. 
For instance, one of the most powerful organizations in 
the state opposes an increased state tax to support edu- 
cation in local industrial communities where their wealth 
comes from or to enable the teachers’ colleges to train 
teachers for all parts of the state. At the same time, 
this organization furnishes money liberally to send state 
prosecutors to these same communities, and it strongly 
recommends that the legislature appropriate money 
liberally to pay for sending armies of soldiers to those 
local communities. Several large state appropriations 
are now being made for these purposes. It seems that 
this organization of business men would rather spend 
money for courts and armies than for schools and play- 
grounds. Their actions indicate that they would rather 
spend state money to hire soldiers and lawyers than to 
hire teachers and build schoolhouses. 

Of course all teachers, worthy of the name, stand for 
obedience to law, for law-enforcement, and for the pro- 
secution of criminals; and this is not meant to defend 
or excuse any criminal. If the local government breaks 
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down, state government must act. But why not say also 
that when local school support breaks down, the state 
must act? We notice that riots occur most frequently 
where school taxes are high and good school facilities 
hardest to maintain. These localities usually have 
numerous children and comparatively little assessable 
wealth but produce great quanities of wealth for people 
far away. The people in these places see the enormous 
flow of wealth out of the community and feel aggrieved 
that their children do not have a fair chance to get an 
education. Of course this does not justify law-breaking 
by anybody. But many of us feel strongly that enough 
of the wealth produced in a community ought to be left 
there to educate the children of the community, or that 
the recipients of this wealth ought to be taxed wherever 
they are for the support of schools where their wealth is 
produced. We believe that a thorough and efficient 
system of free schools, well distributed over the state and 
supported by a just and equitable system of taxation, 
would remove much of the necessity for large appro- 
priations of state money to employ special prosecutors 
and armies of soldiers to punish law-breakers and en- 
force obedience to law. 


WHERE LIES THE BURDEN? 


President David Kinley of the University of Illinois 
is the author of Bulletin No. 18 of that institution, issued 
January 1 of this year. It is entitled ‘‘Where Lies the 
Burden of Taxation?’’ and contains some interesting 
facts. We take the liberty of quoting a few as follows: 


In the assessment year 1921 the Federal Government raised 
in Illinois in taxes of various kinds, $388,000,000. 

The Local Government units of Illinois (county, roads, 
bridges, township, school, city, village, ete.) raised in the same 
year from general property tax, $216,389,000. 

The State Government of Illinois in the same year raised 
from taxes on property of individuals, $19,078,000. 

The grand total of these is $623,467,000. 

Of the total taxes paid as shown above 62 per cent was for 
Federal purposes, 35 per cent for local purposes, and 31-6 per 
cent for State purposes. That is to say, of each dollar paid by 
the people of Illinois in these taxes for the support of Federal, 
State and local governments, 62 cents went to Washington, 35 
cents were locally expended, and 3 cents were spent for general 
State purposes. If the whole State general property tax had been 
abolished, each Illinoisan would have saved 31-6 cents on the 
dollar of the above taxes. 

Of the amount gathered by Washington in 1921, the Fed- 
eral Government spent more than $100,000,000 for educational 
and research purposes of the same general character as those of 
the University of Illinois. It is probable that the people of Illi- 
nois are paying to the Federal Government for educational work 
over which they have no direct control nearly double the amount 
which they are paying for the support of the Normal Schools and 
the State University, and more than they are putting into the 
common school distributive fund and the Normal Schools to- 
gether. 

The University’s share of each dollar paid in the above taxes 
by the people of Illinois in 1921 for Federal, State and Local 
purposes was seven and one-half mills. Of the amount raised for 
local and State purposes from the general property tax 
($235,467,000) 92 per cent was for local expenditures, and 8 per 
cent for State purposes, and some of the State money went back 
to the communities for schools. Of these 8 cents we assigned 1.9 
to the University. 

It should be remembered that the $19,078,000 of the State 
revenue is not the whole of the State income from which ap- 
propriations were made. It is only that part raised by the gen- 
eral property tax. In addition some thirty-seven millions were 
raised from taxes on corporations and other sources. But ed- 
ucational appropriations are charged to the income from the gen- 
eral property tax. 

The increase in the total State appropriations indicated in 
the ten years, 1911-1921, was nearly 280 per cent. The increase 
in the University appropriation for the period mentioned was less 
than 100 per cent. The rate of increase for general State pur- 
poses was three times the rate of increase for the Unwersity. 
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But the University attendance in 1921 was more than twice what 
it was in 1911, and its services to the people other than through 
teaching had multiplied many times. 

An examination of the sources of revenue for state and local 
purposes, and of the way in which this revenue is spent reveals 
several important facts. First, the burden of local taxation is 
many times greater than the burden of state taxation. Second, 
the state has large sources of revenue other than taxes which 
must be used for specified purposes, while other revenues, notably 
those coming from the Illinois Central Railroad and from in- 
heritance taxes, go into the general fund. Third, the expenditure 
from the state treasury for education is relatively small com- 
pared either to the total amount of tax money spent within the 
state or to the total: amount of money appropriated by the legis- 
lature. 


NOTES FROM CURRENT ECONOMIC 
LITERATURE 


The average retail price per «ton of anthracite coal 
for household use in the United States on November 15, 
1921, was $15.09. On November 15, 1922, it was $15.53, 
or 44 cents higher, or 3 per cent higher. The price of 
bituminous coal on November 15, 1921, was $10.27, and 
on November 15, 1922, $11.31, which shows an increase 
of $1.04 a ton, or an increase of 10 per cent. (See page 
63 of Volume XVI, No. 1, of the Monthly Labor Re- 
view, issued in January by the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor.) 

This indicates that soft coal, which is not taxed in 
Illinois or Pennsylvania, had a much greater increase 
than hard coal, which is taxed. Does anyone know why 
soft coal had to be increased over a dollar a ton to the 
consumer? Does anyone know why it should not be 
taxed eight or ten cents a ton for the benefit of the school 
fund? 

Coal companies cannot be required to inform the 
Federal Trade Commission of the cost of production, 
according to a recent decision by the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia. Some of the coal companies 
carried on a stubborn fight against giving this informa- 
tion. (See page 1 of the Chicago Journal of Commerce, 
February 13, 1923.) 

Then why should we believe their protestations that 
they are not profiteering and that the industry cannot 
stand any additional tax? 

The index number of the wholesale prices of ‘‘all 
commodities’’ for November, 1921, was 141, and for No- 
vember, 1922, it was 156. This shows an increase of 15 
points, or over 10 per cent in one year. Evidently the cost 
ot living is rising rapidly again. Almost every day the 
newspapers announce increases in the prices of im- 
portant commodities. 

President David Friday of the Michigan Agricul- 
tural College was formerly professor of economies at the 
University of Michigan and also at New York Univer- 
sity. He has done extensive work in the appraisal of 
public service corporations and as statistical adviser to 
the United States Treasury. ‘Therefore, he is in high 
repute as an economist and statistician. 

In the New Republic of February 7, President 
Friday says: 

**We have erected some five billion dollars worth of build- 
ings during the last twelve months .... The sum total of our 
capital accumulations of the year 1922 must be well over ten 
billion dollars. This is the sum by which our production has ex- 
ceeded our consumption for the twelve months . . . . Ten billion 
dollars is an immense sum to add to the nation’s wealth in a 
single year .... This sum is half the total annual income of 
either England or Germany; and it represents three times the an- 
nual pre-war savings of either one of those nations. It is more 
than the annual increase in wealth in that period of England, 
France, Germany and Italy combined .... No nation or group 
of nations can threaten seriously our economic supremacy. We 
are within striking distance of an economic order where the 
means of well-being shall be established for all.’’ 
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President Friday is quoted at some length in order to 
produce his expert testimony that the American people, 
as a whole, are not suffering from ‘‘hard times.’’ If any 
group of producers, the farmers for instance, are suffer- 
ing, they are suffering from economic maladjustments 
and not from lack of production or from a general de- 
pression. Somebody is laying up great riches; and, if 
any producer is not getting his share, somebody else is 
getting two shares. One of the most important problems 
pressing for solution today in America is the proper and 
equitable division or distribution of the wealth produced. 
It will take a generation of citizens with character and 
trained minds to solve it. Therefore, we respectfully 
suggest that a sufficient part of our enormous wealth .be 
devoted to education to make sure the rising generation 
will be able to solve it. 


DIGEST OF BILLS 


We are giving below a brief digest of the bills intro- 
duced in the General Assembly that have to do with 
schools and education. Of course many other such bills 
are likely to be introduced before the close of the session. 


Senate Bill, No. 22, Jewell. 

Amends section 84e of school law so that when a vote is 
being taken as to whether a compact territory shall become an 
organized community consolidated district, if a majority of the 
votes cast in any school district are against the proposition, such 
district shall not be a part of the consolidated school district. 


Senate Bill, No. 23, Ryan. 

Amends section 276a of the school law to provide for in- 
struction in the elementary branches in public schools in the 
American language instead of the English language. 


Senate Bill, No. 28, Dunlap. 

Amends, sections 84a, 84b, 84c, 84d, 84e, S4f and 84g of the 
school law, and adds 84h and 84i thereto. Provides method of 
organizing contiguous territory bounded by school district lines 
into community consolidated districts on petition and submission 
to elections. Also provides a method of discontinuing such or- 
ganization, and for transfers of territory upon petition to the 
county superintendent of schools with appeal to the state super- 
intendent. 


Senate Bill, No. 38, Gray. 
Amends section 96 of school law so as to limit the amount 
of tuition to be paid by non-high school district to $100 per pupil. 


Senate Bill, No. 40, Dunlap. 

Appropriates to the University of Illinois $8,000,000 for 
salaries and operation; $2,500,000 for buildings and land; and 
$65,000 for interest on University endowment funds, for the 
biennium. 


Senate Bill, No. 46, Forrester. 
Same as Senate Bill, No. 38 above, except that it limits the 
tuition to $150 a year. 


Senate Bill, No. 47, Forrester. ‘ 

Amends section 93 of school law so as to change the date of 
the election of the members of the non-high school board from 
the third Saturday in April to the Second Saturday in April of 
each year. 


Senate Bill, No. 81, Hicks. 

Amends section 189 of the school law to provide that janitors 
and custodians of school buildings shall be paid from that portion 
of the tax levied for building purposes and the purchase of school 
grounds. 

We must watch this bill, since it involves the whole section 
providing for the school tax rates, and a yery brief amendment 
could be inserted to change those rates. Those opposing the pres- 
ent rates may try to reduce them. 


Senate Bill, No. 82, Hicks. 
Extends time of issuing bonds to pay warrants. in special 
charter districts. 


Senate Bill, No. 85, Kessinger. 

Imposes a tax of % of one cent on each bushel of grain con- 
tracted for future delivery. Provides for registration of dealers 
in futures, and penalties for non-compliance with the Act. Pro- 
vides that money received from this tax be paid into the state 
common school fund. 
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Senate Bill, No. 95, Wright. 

Amends the Act providing for physical training in the public 
schools. Requires Normal Schools to train expert supervisors of 
physical education. Authorizes the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction to prescribe course of physical education and to appoint 
a State Supervisor, who shall be vested with the enforcement of 
the various provisions of the Act. 


House Bill, No. 53, McCabe. 

Provides for a complete revision of the school law, and is 
generally considered impractical. It provides that the whole state 
be in one school district governed by a board of fifteen members 
at a salary of $10,000 each, and makes other radical changes. 
House Bill, No. 62, Sonnemann. 

Validates tax levies in school districts where the tax levies 
were filed late. This would compel some railroads and others to 
pay back taxes to which they have thus far successfully objected. 
House Bill, No. 90, Phillips. 

Same as Senate Bill, No. 47 above. 

House Bill, No. 96, Bentley. 

Validates certain community consolidated districts. 
House Bill, No. 109, Little. 

Same as Senate Bill, No. 40 above. 


House Bill, No. 127, Flagg. 
Validates certain community consolidated districts. 


House Bill, No. 139, Byers. 

Amends sections 89a, 90, 92 and 96 of the school law by pro- 
viding that a petition for the organization of a community high 
school shall be signed by at least 50 per cent of the voters re- 
siding in the territory sought to be organized, and by at least 
50 per cent of the voters in each school district in the territory; 
makes it mandatory upon the county superintendent of schools 
to change the boundarjes of township or community high school 
districts and provides that a community high school district may 
be discontinued by a majority vote instead of two-thirds. 


House Bill, No. 140, Byers. 


Amends section 84¢ of the school law to provide that a pe- 
tition for a community consolidated school district must be 


signed by 20 per cent of the legal voters in each elementary dis- 
trict. ? 


House Bill, No. 147, Mrs. O’Neill. 

Appropriates $37,500 to the Department of Registration and 
Education for the conducting of not more than 10 auxiliary 
summer normal schools by the State Normal School Board at such 
cities as it may select. 


House Bill, No. 149, Tice. 

Amends sections 89a and 92 of the school law to provide that 
in an election to establish a community high school district where 
there is a municipality in the proposed district. Polling places 
must be provided both within and without the municipality. The 
proposition to establish the district must carry both within and 
without the municipality in order to establish the district. Such 
districts may be discontinued by a vote of 60 per cent in favor 
of such discontinuance. 


House Bill, No. 150, Wilson. 

Provides for two year scholarships for high school graduates 
in the State teacher-training schools and for a loan of $600 to 
the holder of scholarship, who is required to agree to take the two 
years instruction, to teach two years in the district and two ad- 
ditional in any public schools in the state and to give notes for 
payment annually on the loan; but if the teacher gives the prom- 
ised service, these notes are cancelled. The State and local schooi 
board provide the amount of the loan equally. The bill provides 
for an appropriation of $450,000 for the biennium to carry out 
the purpose of the Act. 


House Bill, No. 152, Johnson. 

Provides for a tax upon operators of coal and fluorspar 
mines and oil wells of 8 cents a ton on coal, one dollar a ton on 
fluorspar, and five cents a barrel on petroleum. Proceeds of the 
tax are to be turned into the state common school fund. 

House Bill, No. 166, Garesche. 

Provides that bank deposits unclaimed for ten years shall be 

turned into the state common school fund; provides for bank re- 


ports on such deposits, and penalties for non-compliance with the 
Act. 


House Bill, No. 184, Rice. 
Amends state teachers’ pension and retirement fund law so 


as to remove the time limitation on the election by old teachers 
to come under the provisions of the law. 
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A NEW MAGAZINE 


Volume 1, Number 1 of a new educational magazine, 
the Vocational Education Magazine, was issued last Sep- 
tember, by the Lippincott Company of Philadelphia for 
the National Society of Vocational Education. The mag- 
azine consists of 80 plus XX pages, nine by twelve inches 
in size. It is probably the largest of the educational 
magazines, and it is eertainly the best in its particular 
field. Its subscription price is $3.00 a year. 

Dr. David Snedden of Columbia is Editor-in-Chief. 
Others on the editorial board are George A. Works, Cor- 
nell, and our own Carl Colvin, of the State Department 
of Education, who will edit the Department of Agricul- 
tural Education; F. G. Nichols, Harvard University, 
Commercial Education; Mildred Wiegley Wood, Home- 
making Education; C. A. Prosser, Dunwoody Industrial 
Institute, Minneapolis, Industrial Education; Robert J. 
Leonard, University of California, Part Time and Con- 
tinuation Education; C. R. Allen, Dunwoody Institute, 
Training in Industry; and several others of prominence 
in their particular fields. 

The numbers thus far issued show an imposing array 
of contributors of splendid articles, and the editors will 
make every effort to keep the standard high This new 
magazine will surely hasten the day when we shall all 
understand the real meaning and function of vocational 
education, its metes and bounds, and its relation to the 
other kinds and departments of education. Of course it 
is practically a necessity for teachers of vocational sub- 
jects and is published primarily for them; but it should 
also be read by all school administrators, for it will help 
them bring the field of vocational education more closely 
in touch with the field of general education. A promi- 
nent leader in Illinois says: 

** Vocational education as an institution will continue to 
grow. Anything so comparatively new as vocational education is 
likely to be troubled with the besetting sins and ills incident to 
floundering childhood, and growing pains will naturally be evident. 

**The danger is that these growing pains and the ills inci- 
dent to early development may be mistaken for inherent traits. 
What the magazine is attempting to do is to keep the viscera of 
this young institution functioning in harmony with the general 
laws of education in such a way that a normal growth may be ex- 
pected. To this end, every superintendent of schools in the state 


should read the Vocational Education Magazine, and of course all 
teachers of. vocational subjects should do the same.’’ 


DIRECTORS’ MEETING 


The Board of Directors of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association held a meeting in Springfield on Wednesday, 
December 27, 1922. 

The meeting was called to order by President J. O. 
Engleman. All the other members were present, as fol- 
lows: Florence Holbrook, Wm. B. Owen, O. L. Man- 
chester, and E. C. Fisher. The secretary, R. C. Moore, 
was present also. 

Mr. Owen announced some necessary changes in the 
program of the annual meeting of the Association, which 
was to‘ open that evening. 

The treasurer’s report was then discussed, and it was 
found that the fact that it is dated December 15 while 
the fiscal year of the Association is supposed to end De- 
cember 31 has caused some misunderstanding of ac- 
counts, balances and appropriations. Mr. Owen moved 
that hereafter the fiscal year of the Association be from 


-~December 16 to December 15. The motion was seconded 


and earried by a vote. 

Other matters decided by regular motion, second, 
and vote, were as follows: 

That the secretary designate on all orders to which 
appropriation or budget item they are to be charged. 


a 
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That the board of directors ask the Representative 
Assembly for authority to purchase property in Spring- 
field for an office and headquarters for the Association. 

That the payment of bills with orders, number 26 to 
75, be approved, and that the nine bills in the hands of 
the secretary be paid with orders number 76 to 84. 

That the President be authorized to appoint a com- 
mittee of three to represent the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association at the celebration to be held on January 3 
in honor of the seating of the first woman member of the 
Illinois General Assembly. 

The board then adjourned. 

Rosert C. Moore, 
Secretary. 





ILLINOIS COUNCIL OF PARENT-TEACHER 
ASSOCIATIONS 


State Branch of the National Congress of Mothers 
Verne Hall Detweiler, Contributing Editor 
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PARENTS AND THE HIGH SCHOOL 


The public High Schools have increased one hundred 
percent in the last two decades and their cost to the tax- 
payer is enormous. Few High Schools now being 
erected, cost less than half a million doliars, and the last 
three erected in Chicago cost approximately two million 
dollars each. 

There is no question but that the public High School 
is our most democratic institution. The son of the banker 
and the son of the blacksmith touch elbows on the play- 
ground and measure wits in the class-room often to the 
advantage of the son of the blacksmith. It has been 
aptly named the People’s College. The High School is 
our most important educational institution because it 
covers that period in youth when personality is develop- 
ing and character is crystallizing and the young people 
are forming those physical, mental and moral habits that 
are to last them thru life. Therefore it is necessary that 
High School teachers be men and women of infinite 
patience, tact and intelligence, with an understanding 
of and a deep sympathy with youth. 

Too often we have teachers who are academically well 
equipped but who are lacking in this supreme equipment 
—teachers who are so absorbed in their particular sub- 
ject as to have no interest in anything else. They are the 
teachers of whom it is said that they teach the subject 
matter but not the child. These are the teachers who 
flunk the children because they are unable to succeed in 
one particular subject. 

They overlook the fact that one of the functions of 
the High School is to test for aptitudes—to discover in 
each particular child, if possible, the vocation for which 
he is best fitted. Frequently the extra class-room ac- 
tivity does this—the Forum, Dramaties, the school paper, 
the debating society—while the subjects studied in the 
elass-room are incidental. In these extra class-room ac- 
tivities it is necessary to enlist the interest and sym- 
pathy of the parents so that parents and teachers to- 
gether may work to discover the child’s latent ability— 
his aptitudes—and help direct him to his life’s work. 

To this end, no secondary school should be without 
a well-organized Parent-Teacher Association; its im- 
portance cannot be emphasized too strongly. However, 
such an association should not be organized along the 
lines of the Parent-Teacher Association of an elementary 
school. In the High School Parent-Teacher Association 
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the emphasis should be put upon the section meetings 
(Freshman, Sophomore, Junior, and Senior) while two 
or three general meetings of the association will be suf- 
ficient. There should be at least two meetings a year of 
each section, one in October or November and the other 
in February or March. At these section meetings an 
effort should be made to bring out all the parents and 
all the teachers of the children in the section. 

The discussion should embrace’such subjects as ‘‘ The 
High School Curriculum—Electives and Required Sub- 
jects’’; ‘‘Home Study—How Parents Can Co-operate”’ ; 
**School Report-cards—What they mean’’; ‘‘The Social 
Life of the High School Pupil—the Parents’ Responsi- 
bility’’; ‘‘Extra Class-room Activities—Their Im- 
portance in Eduecation.’’ These discussions should be 
participated in by both teachers and parents and there 
is no need of bringing in speakers from outside the 
school. Many parents have been greatly helped by 
programs at the general meetings (held in the evenings 
so fathers may attend) on such subjects as ‘‘The Teach- 
ing of English in the High School—What Reading is 
Expected of the Freshman Student’’; or ‘‘What Read- 
ing Should a Senior Accomplish in His High School 
Course ?’’ or ‘‘What Co-operation the High School Ex- 
pects of the Parents.’’ An attempt should be made by 
the teachers at these meetings to meet as many parents 
as possible, for nothing helps general discipline so much 
as for the parents to know the teachers of their children 
in whom they have a common interest. 

More and more does this mutual interest become nec- 
essary because of the increasing size of the High Schools. 
In the city of Chicago the enrollment in many High 
Schools comes close to the three thousand mark. It is 
therefore extremely difficult for the teachers to know 
the pupils in any but the most superficial way, and it 
becomes most necessary to secure the co-operation of the 
parents. 

The help of the school patrons should be enlisted to 
protest against the tendency to build huge High Schools 
which are recommended as being less expensive. School 
patrons should insist on more and more smaller build- 
ings in which the community interests of the children 
may be conserved. 

More and more children are going to High School; 
soon the child who has not a High School education will 
be the exception. Hence the necessity for parents to 
continue the interest frequently shown when children 
are in the grades but so frequently lost when youth 
reaches the most important period of his development — 
the secondary school period. 

HELEN M. Herreran, Chairman, 
Education Committee, I. C. P.-T. A. 


DIRECTORY 


OF THE ILLINOIS StaTE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE YEAR 1923 
OFFICERS 

President—William B. Owen, 68th Street and Stewart 
Avenue, Chicago. 

First Vice-President—Caroline Grote, Macomb. 

Second Vice-President—Silas Echols, Mt. Vernon. 

Third Vice-President—Noah M. Mason, Oglesby. 

Secretary—Robert C. Moore, Carlinville. 

Treasurer—Charles McIntosh, Monticello. 

Executive Committee—O. L. Manchester, Chairman, Normal; 
E. C. Fisher, Rock Island; Mrs. Bertha 8. Armbruster, 111 Gale 
Avenue, River Forest. 

N. E. A. Director—Sarah L. Thomas, Rockford. 

The Board of Directors consists of the president, first vice- 
president, and the three members of the executive committee. 
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OFFICERS OF THE CouUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS’ SECTION 
President—Francis G. Blair, Springfield. 
Vice-President—Charles H. Watts, Urbana. 
Secretary—Abbie J. Craig, Rockford. 

Executive Committee—Harold Bright, Marshall; E. M. 
Harris, Geneva; Hattie M. Blair, Salem. 


I. 8S. T. A. GoverNING COMMITTEES, 1923 
Committee on Appropriations 
Chairman—Bertha §S. Armbruster, 111 Gale Ave., River 
Forest. 
Chicago Division—Charles J. Lunak, High Lake, West 
Chicago. 
Lake. Shore Division—A. 8. Anderson, LaGrange. 
Northeastern Division—C. O. Haskell, Harvard. 
Northwestern Division—L. A. Fulwider, Freeport. 
Black Hawk Division—O. L. McReynolds, Atkinson. 
Illinois Valley Division—George O. Smith, Princeton. 
East Central Division—G. P. Randle, Danville. 
Central Division—E. W. Powers, Fairbury. 
South Central Division—I. M. Allen, Springfield. 
Western Division—W. L. Livers, Galesburg. 
Eastern Division—H. B. Black, Mattoon. 
Southeastern Division—J. B. Bell, Olney. 
Southwestern Division—S. J. Sibley, Hardin. 
Southern Division—S. O. Dale, McLeansboro. 


Committee on Legislation 


Chairman—E. C. Fisher, Rock Island. 

Chicago Division—-Nano T. Hickey, 2817 Cambridge Avenue, 
ago. 

Lake Shore Division—W. W. Lewton, Cicero. 
Northeastern Division—L. W. Smith, Joliet. 
Northwestern Division—C. W. Whitten, DeKalb. 
Black Hawk Division—E. P. Nutting, Moline. 
Illinois Valley Division—J. B. McManus, LaSalle. 
East Central Division—W. O. Jones, DeLand. 
Central Division—B. C. Moore, Bloomington. 

South Central Division—H. A. Perrin, Joliet. 
Western Division—Charles M. Gill, Quincy. 

Eastern Division—L. C. Lord, Charleston. 
Southeastern Division—G. O. Lewis, Flora. 
Southwestern Division—H. J. Beckemeyer, Hillsboro. 
Southern Division—Harry Taylor, Harrisburg. 


Committee on Resolutions 
Chairman—O. L. Manchester, Normal. 
Chicago Division—Leo R. Klinge, 4727 N. Talman Avenue, 

Chicago. 

Lake Shore Division—Paul G. W. Keller, Waukegan. 
Northeastern Division—O. A. Waterman, Naperville. 
Northwestern Division—O. E. Peterson, Sycamore. 
Black Hawk Division—P. G. Silas, Silvis. 
Illinois Valley Division—T. J. McCormack, LaSalle. 
East Central Division—M. L. Flaningham, Urbana. 
Central Division—S. K. McDowell, Bloomington. 
South Central Division—T. M. Kilbride, Springfield. 
Western Division—Caroline Grote, Macomb. 
Eastern Division—J. W. Davis, Effingham. 
Southeastern Division—Harriet Berninge:, Allendale. 
Southwestern Division—W. C. Heyl, Waterloo. 
Southern Division—C. O. Otrich, Jonesboro. 


Special Committees 
A committee of fifteen to consider the problem of training 
teachers, both before their service begins and while in service. 
By a vote of the representative assembly at the annual meeting 
of 1920, five women were added to this committee. Therefore, 
this committee now consists of the following twenty persons: 


David Felmley, Chairman, Normal. 
I. M. Allen, Springfield. 

H. J. Alvis, East St. Louis. 

J. Stanley Brown, DeKalb. 

C. C. Chadsey, Urbana. 

H. B. Fisher, Streator. 

Charles M. Gill, Quincey. 

L. C. Lord, Charleston. 

W. P. Morgan, Macomb. 

Thomas J. McCormack, LaSalle. 
Wm. B. Owen, Chicago. 

G. P. Randle, Danville. 

W. C. Reavis, Alton. 

H. W. Shryock, Carbondale. 

Harry Taylor, Harrisburg. 

Carrie Barnes, 1509 Whittier Avenue, Springfield. 
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Louise Seibert, Principal Franklin School, Bloomington. 
Harriet L. Post, 210 8. Ashland Boulevard, Chicago. 
Ella Ladew, 300 N. Madison Avenue, Peoria. 

Flora Eddy, Teachers’ Club, Rockford. 


A committee on the reorganization of the State educational 
system: 

William B. Owen, Chairman, 68th Street and Stewart Avenue, 
Chicago. 

Dr. C. E. Chadsey, University of Illinois, Urbana. 

George D. Wham, Normal University, Carbondale. 

I. M. Allen, City Superintendent, Springfield. 

E. E. Lewis, City Superintendent, Rockford. 

L. W. Smith, Township High School, Joliet. 

T. M. Deam, City High School, Decatur. 

Otto F. Aken, County Superintendent, Murphysboro. 

George O. Smith, County Superintendent, Princeton. 

O. B. Wright, Elementary School Principal, Rock Island. 

George B. Masslich, Elementary School Principal, 15 Oak 
Street, River Forest. 

Fred W. Schacht, High School Teacher, 6714 Union Street, 
Chicago. 

Willard Canoby, High School Teacher, Delavan. 

Mary A. Swett, City Grade Teacher, 216 8. Ashland Avenue, 
Chicago. 

Caroline Baldwin, City Grade Teacher, 448 West 62nd Street, 
Chicago. 

Elizabeth Balthrope, City Grade Teacher, Quincy. 

Blaine Boiceurt, City Grade Teacher, Harrisburg. 

Fannie Spaits Merwin, Manito. 

Carrie Tilsey, Lockport. 

Emma Michael, 141 Longwood Street, Rockford. 

Leslie V. Drake, Gillespie. 


A Committee on Publicity 
Carleton W. Washburn, Winnetka. 
E. C. Fisher, Rock Island. 
J. R. Skiles, Evanston. 


DIVISION OFFICERS, 1923 
Chicago Division 

President—Mrs. Bertha 8. Armbruster, 111 Gale Avenue, 
Chicago. 

Vice-President—Frances E. Harden, 1543 Sherwin Avenue, 
Chicago. 

Secretary—Emma McCredie, 124 W. Marquette Road, Chicago. 

Treasurer—Susan Scully, 7630 Cornell Avenue, Chicago. 

Executive Committee—Wm. J. Bogan, 741 Gordon Terrace, 
Chicago; Caroline Baldwin, 448 W. 62nd Street, Chicago; Elzy 
F. Downey, 26 N. Waller Avenue, Chicago. 

State Committees—Appropriations: Charles J. Lunak, High 
Lake, West Chicago; Legislation: Nano T. Hickey, 2817 Cam- 
bridge Avenue, Chicago; Resolutions: Leo R. Klinge, 4727 N. 
Talman Avenue, Chicago. 


Lake Shore Division 

President—J. R. Skiles, Evanston. 

Vice-President—Bertha M. Smith, Oak Park. 

Secretary—Arthur B. Rowell, Glencoe. 

Treasurer—E. L. Nygaard, Oak Park. 

Executive Committee—R. L. Sandwick, Chairman, Highland 
Park; Floyd T. Goodier, Chicago Heights; Bertha M. Courts, Oak 
Park; Martha Olson, Evanston; C. W. Farr, Chicago. 

State Committees—Appropriations: A. 8. Anderson, La- 
Grange; Legislation: W. W. Lewton, Cicero; Resolutions: Paul 
G. W. Keller, Waukegan. 


Northeastern Division 

President—R. W. Bardwell, Woodstock. 

Vice-President—M. F. Gleason, Joliet. 

Secretary—H. M. Coultrep, Geneva. 

Treasurer—H. A. Dean, Crystal Lake. 

Transportation Secretary—Nancy Hill, Aurora. 

Executive Committee—H. C. Storm, Chairman, Batavia; 
Blanche Graham, Naperville; A. A. Rea, Aurora; Ada Andrews, 
Dundee; Alice Davis, St. Charles. 

State Committees—Appropriations: C. O. Haskell, Harvard; 
Legislation: L. W. Smith, Joliet; Resolutions: O. A. Waterman, 
Naperville. 

Northwestern Division 

President—L. W. Miller, Dixon. 

Vice-President—J. H. Smith, Belvidere. 

Secretary—Clara M. Ryan, Freeport. 

Treasurer—Charles R. Armour, Rockford. 

Executive Committee—E. E. Lewis, Chairman, Rockford; 
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Elizabeth B. Harvey, Belvidere; Stella Vance, Galena; F. P. 
Donner, Lena; Anna Holmquist, Sycamore; C. L. Lyon, DeKalb; 
Irma Holland, Savanna. 

State Committees—Appropriations: L. A. Fulwider, Free- 
port; Legislation: C. W. Whitten, DeKalb; Resolutions: O. E. 
Peterson, Sycamore. 


Black Hawk Diwision 

President—J. D, Darnell, Geneseo. 

Vice-President—J. R. Clark, Rock Island. 

Secretary, Geneva McKeag, Moline. 

Treasurer—E. T. Austen, Sterling. 

Executive Committee—Eugene Youngert, Rock Island; W. F. 
Huston, Cambridge; Justin Washburn, Rock Island. 

State Committees—Appropriations: O. L. McReynolds, At- 
kinson; Legislation: E. P. Nutting, Moline; Resolutions: P. G. 
Silas, Silvis. : 

Illinois Valley Division 

President—Monroe Melton, Spring Valley. 

Vice-President—W. E. King, Lacon. 

Secretary—Ethel Sharp, Princeton. 

Treasurer—F. A. Bell, Buda. 

Executive Committee—H. B. Fisher, Chairman, Streator; C. 
B. Smith, Princeton; C. H. Kingman, Ottawa. 

State Committees—Appropriations: George O. Smith, Prince- 
ton; Legislation: J. B. McManus, LaSalle; Resolutions: T. J. 
McCormack, La Salle. 


East Central Division 

President—W. W. Earnest, Champaign. 

Vice-President—F. L. Lowman, Ogden. 

Secretary—Gertrude Payne, Danville. 

Treasurer—O. J. Bainum, Paxton. 

Executive Committee—A. P. Johnson, Chairman, Kankakee ; 
E. H. Cameron, Urbana; Charles McIntosh, Monticello. 

State Committees—Appropriations: G. P. Randle, Danville; 
Legislation: W. O. Jones, DeLand; Resolutions: M. L. Flaning- 
ham, Urbana. 


Central Division 

President—Arthur Verner, Peoria. 

Vice-President—Carrie P. Zolman, Bloomington. 

Secretary—Bessie Leonard, Lincoln. 

R. R. Secretary—P. C. Kurtz, Bloomington. 

Treasurer—H. B. Beecher, Peoria. 

Executive Committee—C. A. Brothers, Chairman, Dwight; 
M. J. Holmes, Normal; C. I. Martin, Pekin. 

State Committees—Appropriations: E. W. Powers, Fairbury ; 
Legislation: B. C. Moore, Normal; Resolutions: 8. K. McDowell, 
Bloomington. 


South Central Division 

President—E. C. Pruitt, Springfield. 

Vice-President—Otto Weedman, Decatur. 

Secretary—Ida H. Ortwein, Beardstown. 

Treasurer—George W. Solomon, Carlinville. 

Executive Committee—the President, Vice-President, and 
Secretary. 

State Committees—Appropriations: I. M. Allen, Springfield ; 
Legislation: H. A. Perrin, Joliet; Resolutions: T. M. Kilbride, 
Springfield. 


Western Division 

President—D. P. Hollis, Macomb. 

Vice-President—S. E. LeMarr, Abingdon. 

Secretary—Myrtle T. Simmons, Monmouth. 

Treasurer—W. F. Boyes, Galesburg. 

Executive Committee—R. V. Cordell, Chairman, Lewiston; 
A. L. Beall, Oquawka; Annie B. Trask, Kewanee. 

State Committees—Appropriations: W. L. Livers, Galesburg ; 
Legislation: Charles M. Gill, Quincy; Resolutions: Caroline Grote, 
Macomb. 

Eastern Division 

President—H. DeF. Widger, Charleston. 

Vice-President—H. H. Kirkpatrick, Tuscola. 

Secretary—C. E. Miller, Kansas. 

Treasurer—Earl W. Anderson, Charleston. 

Executive Committee—B. F. Holscher, Chairman, Arcola; 
Harold Bright, 2 years, Marshall; Ida Turnbull, 3 years, Mattoon. 

State Committees—Appropriations: H. B. Black, Mattoon; 
Legislation: L. C. Lord, Charleston; Resolutions: J. W. Davis, 
Effingham. 


Southeastern Division 
President—George W. Brewer, Louisville. 
Vice-President—A. W. Montgomery, Albion. 
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Secretary—Ina Rogers, Lawrenceville. 

Treasurer—E,. H. Hostettler, Olney. 

Executive Committee—Appropriations: E. G. Greathouse, 
Chairman, Mt. Carmel; Legislation: H. W. Hostettler, 2 years, 
Olney; Resolutions: O. L. Bockstahler, 3 years, Allendale. 


Southwestern Division 


President—D. Walter Potts, East St. Louis. 

Vice-President—Hattie Blair, Salem. 

Secretary—tTillie Reither, East St. Louis. 

Treasurer—E. O. Bottenfield, Sparta. 

Executive Committee—W. C. Heyl, Waterloo; 8. J. Sibley, 
Hardin; H. J. Beckmeyer, Hillsboro. 

State Committees—Appropriations: S. J. Sibley, Hardin; 
Legislation: H. J. Beckmeyer, Hillsboro; Resolutions: W. C. 
Heyl, Waterloo. 

Southern Division 

President—W. O. Brown, Carbondale. 

Vice-President—Harry Wilson, Pinckneyville. 

Second. Vice-President—L. L. Evers, Metropolis. 

Recording Secretary—Kate Hartline, Cairo. 

Corresponding Secretary—May 8. Hawkins, Mound City. 

Financial Secretary—Otto F. Aken, Murphysboro. 

Treasurer—J. F. Karber, Ridgway. 

Executive Committee—W. G. Cisne, Chairman, Carbondale; 
E. W. Sutton, Vienna; Mary Crawford, Jonesboro. 

State Committees—Appropriations: 8. O. Dale, McLeansboro ; 
Legislation: Harry Taylor, Harrisburg; Resolutions: C. O. Otrich, 
Jonesboro. 


PUBLICITY MATTER 


It seems that the public, and therefore the newspaper 
reporters, are more interested than ever before in school 
legislation. Every time a bill of importance to schools 
is introduced in the General Assembly, the reporters ask 
your secretary for a statement concerning it. He usually 
takes advantage of the opportunity to inform the public 
concerning the merits of such bills. 

On February 13, Representative Johnson of Ford 
County introduced a bill providing for a tax on coal, 
petroleum and fluorspar to be turned into the state 
school fund. The reporters realized at once that this 
bill would arouse much interest and discussion and 
asked for a statement concerning it. Your secretary 
gave out an interview and it appeared in several papers 
in whole or in part. Probably it did not reach some of 
our readers who would like to know both the style and 
content of such an article. Therefore, we are republish- 
ing it as follows: 

House BiJl, No. 152, by Mr. Johnson provides that mine and 
oil-well operators pay into the state school fund 8 cents a ton on 
all coal produced, one dollar a ton on fluorspar, and 5 cents a 
barrel on petroleum. 

The bill is right and in harmony with the legislative pro- 
gram of the teachers. Illinois produces in round numbers about 
60,000,000 tons of coal, 120,000 tons of fluorspar, and 10,000,000 
barrels of oil per year. Therefore, this severance tax will pro- 
duce a school revenue of between five and six million dollars a 
year. 

This method of taxation is not new. It is being used in 
several states. Minnesota receives large revenues from a 6 per 
cent production tax on iron ore. Texas gets about $5,000,000 a 
year from a one and one-half per cent tax on petroleum. Okla- 
homa receives nearly $6,000,000 a year from a similar tax on oil 
at the wells. Louisiana has a tax of two per cent on all timber 
cut and minerals mined. Pennsylvania will collect several million 
dollars this year from a tax on anthracite coal, part of which we 
pay here in Illinois if the consumer pays the tax. The Pennsyl- 
vania law was recently upheld by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Several other states have similar laws. 

The people of those states consider us very foolish to sit by 
and see our wonderful natural resources of minerals depleted and 
exploited for the benefit of stockholders and consumers in other 
states without our receiving any state revenue from them. Per- 
haps their opinion of us is correct; but, when this bill is enacted 
into law, it will prove that we have regained our sanity. 

Of course the operators and beneficiaries of our present gen- 
erosity with our natural resources will at once start a barrage of 
propaganda against the bill. They will likely first try to line up 
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the miners against it on the ground that the industry cannot 
stand the tax and that it will endanger their wages. But the 
miners are intelligent and independent enough to give three 
answers: first, they are well organized and able to protect their 
wages; second, they want their children to have good schools, but 
some of the schools in mining communities are among the poorest 
in the state and need the help this law will force the operators to 
contribute; third, their experience last year after the shut-down 
of the mines indicated that a rise or fall in the price of coal has 
little to do with wages. 

Although not consistent with the above, another idea that the 
mine and oil-well operators will emphasize is that the consumer 
will pay the tax. One answer is that they are going to charge all 
the traffic will bear anyway. They demonstrated that last year 
when they raised the price of coal at least ten times the amount 
of the proposed tax on coal, when there was no tax added, no in- 
crease in miners’ wages, and no other visible increase in the cost 
of production. 

But, even if they do charge it to the consumer, we people in 
Illinois will be ahead anyway. For enormous quantities of our 
minerals will be consumed in other states. Therefore, those states 
will be contributing to the support of our schools. And this is 
only right; for, if the consumer pays the tax, we are contributing 
liberally to several other states. For instance, when we pay for 
the large amounts of anthracite coal we burn in Illinois, we are 
paying a tax in Pennsylvania. And Minnesota is charging us for 
the iron we use. Why shouldn’t we charge her a little for the 
coal and oil she gets out of our part of the earth? 

The more the people study this law and its operation in other 
states, the stronger they will favor it. It will probably be en- 
acted into law in Illinois this year. Or will Illinois continue to 
groan under a discredited general property tax while other states 
and the Federal Government absorb all the other available sources 
of revenue? 


R. C. M. 


THE LUSK LAWS 

The ‘‘Lusk Laws’’ were enacted in New York in 
1921 and were signed by Governor Miller. They had 
been vetoed a year or two before by Governor Smith. 
Now they are up for action again. These laws have 
been very offensive to several schools and many teachers, 
since they required every private school to have a license 
from the State Board of Regents, and required teachers 
to have certificates of character and ‘‘loyalty’’ that 
might be issued or withheld by a commission made up of 
people whose own loyalty to real American ideals might 
be questioned by patriotic teachers. The platform on 
which Governor Smith was eleeted last fall declared for 
the repeal of the Lusk laws, and the fight is on in the 
present session of the New York legislature. 

The Governor, in his message to the legislature at its 
opening session, said: 

**T am firm in my belief that the law passed at the last session 
of the legislature which requires the teachers of our public 
schools to submit to a loyalty test is a direct violation of the 
letter and spirit of the laws of the state, unless you are pre- 
pared to take the stand that this. great army of useful public 
servants is incapable of being responsible for the abuse of their 
rights. It is wrong in principle. It is a violation of the spirit 
of our constitution, and it is an unwarranted interference with 
the freedom of opinion—one of the foundation stones of demo- 
cratic government. Throughout the history of the world where 
people have allowed the government to think for them, the govern- 
ment has been unsuccessful. Part of the success of America lies 
in the undisputed fact that the government permits the people to 
think for themselves.’’ 


A letter has recently been sent to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Education by the Citizens’ Committee of New 
York City strongly recommending the repeal of the 
Lusk laws. The letter is signed by many of the best 
known and most patriotie professors of many of the lead- 
ing institutions of that city. Among the many signing 
from Columbia University, we notice the names of Felix 
Adler, W. C. Bagley, John Dewey, F. G. Bonser, and 
E. L. Thorndike, all of whom are well known in Illinois. 
They inform the senate committee that ‘‘the people of 
the state cannot expect the schools to be provided with 
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intelligent and capable teachers, under conditions of 
possible terrorism.’’ The letter then concludes as fol- 
lows: 

**To make it possible to improve the work in public educa- 


tion, and to maintain and enhance the self-respect of our teachers, 
we strongly urge the repeal of these reactionary laws.’’ 


Only a year ago, any one who questioned the justice 
or propriety of these laws was at once branded as dis-, 
loyal and, if a teacher, was likely to lose his license or 
have it refused. Teachers of history, sociology, or eco- 
nomies, or teachers who took an active part in the real 
life of the community and then expressed opinions based 
upon their experience did not know what moment they 
might fall under the ban of some star-chamber commis- 
sion. But now it seems that even teachers boldly rec- 
ommend the repeal of the laws. This indicates that the 
post-war hysteria is subsiding. 


_PENSION REPORT 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE STATE TEACHERS’ 
PENSION AND RETIREMENT FUND FOR THE 
YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1922 


Cash balance on hand July 1, 1921............000. $ 517,866.03 


RECEIPTS, 1921-1922 
1920-1921 Salary Deductions .. ........ $193,870.52 
Pe NEED 2. once ccweusewnndee 37,199.00 
Interest on Back Assessments ......... 17,813.40 
RI SURE GEE «. 6 SueseuKbasdcccesécces 105,500.00 
Interest on Investments .. .........+0+- 31,291.14 
Institutions Administration Expense .. .. 191.23 
Allotment from School Tax ............ 327,370.80 
50 per cent refund with Interest Returned 5.75 


Total Receipts for year 713,241.84 


$1,231,107.92 


DISBURSEMENTS 1921-1922 
ree” $285,500.00 
pg Ee ers Tee 1,823.59 
EL. Go 5 nob b na nd lee ewts dhe ewekn 424,528.33 
50 per cent refunds. . 671.12 
Deductions returned . . ......eccceceees 549.54 
IN Ss Mira ds ent bared ke as be vdgpeet 9,997.16 
TYAVELNG CXPOMSS . . 2 ccccccscccccccoes 455.60 
Printing and supplies . . 1,367.38 
Telephone and telegraph . . 46.84 
Postage and express. . 533.43 
One file case section . . 20.00 
Drayage ... 3.36 
Premium on Secretary’s bond... ....... 12.50 


Total disbursements for year.. 725,508 .85 


Balance cash on hand July 1, 1922...... $ 505,599.07 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Assets 
$505,599.07 
DOGS o-0 davecestcesdpenacuawoneyves 617,156.94 


Total assets . . $1,122,756 .01 


Liabilities 
Annuities accrued June 30, 1922........ $111,479.95 


Total Liabilities . . 111,479.95 


$1,011,276 .06 
INSTITUTIONS’ LAW FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR THE 
YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1922 
Cash balance on hand July 1, 1921................ $ 11,084.19 
RECEIPTS 


1921-1922 Salary deductions .. ........$ 6,184.50 
Back Assessments. . 3,070.00 
Interest on Back Assessments .......... 1,340.48 
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State Appropriation .. ............e00. 10,000.00 
I IEE on 8 dn ciesse csv gescetes 720.00 
TRE GNI. 6s wesc actin 21,314.98 
$ 32,409.17 
DISBURSEMENTS 
REIS tira WOin ha we eee ge diawees eh $ 6,110.61 
Deductions returned . . . .....ceeeeeee: 58.00 
QOilee AdmimintvAGiem.. . cc ccccecccesces 191.23 
Total Disbursements .. ...... 6,359 . 84 
Balance cash on hand July 1, 1922...... $ 26,049.33 
ASSETS 
Cash on hand July 1, 1922.............. $ 26,049.33 
EU . heist Wap dadesaridevscshestadeues 12,000.00 
SUe ROME 5 <6 cccesbnvxcses $ 38,049.33 
LIABILITIES 
Annuities accrued July 1, 1922......... $ 1,866.02 
Total Liabilities .. .......... 1,866 .02 


$ 36,183.31 


Respectfully submitted, 


Board of Trustees Illinois State Teachers’ Pension and 
Retirement Fund. 
R. O. Crarma, Secretary. 


ADMINISTERING THE FUNDS OF EXTRA- 
CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


W. H. WHEELER 
Principal High School, Kankakee, Illinois 


Judging from the small amount of material that has 
been written on this topic one would be inclined to think 
that such a topie is merely one’ of minor importance, 
but when one considers the large amount of money spent 
in connection with athletics, the school paper and school 
annual, the Hi Y club or the Y. W. girls, and the like, 
surely most of us will agree that the question is not a 
minor one. Again, one can hardly get a group of prin- 
cipals or superintendents together in which he will not 
find a deep and growing interest in such a question. Most 
of them have found too from bitter experience that we 
have to become interested in the disposition of these 
funds whether we will or not. For instance, one prin- 
cipal in a school of 400 wrote me that he checked up 
recently on the amount of money that had been spent 
by his school in the various activities this last year and 
was surprised to learn that the amount totalled almost 
$4,000. The head of a commercial department that was 
in a school of 1,100 in northern Illinois stated that his 
school had spent over $12,000. After having had replies 
such as this the writer decided to send out 200 question- 
naires in Illinois, Michigan, and Indiana to schools hav- 
ing an enrollment of 250 or more to get additional in- 
formation. Out of the 200 questionnaires sent out 96 
made replies wholly or in part. Of those answering 


67 had some form of supervision 
17 were going to provide some plan soon 
6 had no plan‘at all worked out but trusted to 
teachers’ and pupils’ honesty. 


Of the 67 that had worked out some form of super- 
vision I got some most interesting comments. One prin- 
cipal in southern Illinois said, ‘‘I am no longer in doubt 
that we need a most careful method of administering 
such funds. Had I been skeptical, I would no longer 
hesitate or doubt, for just a short time after taking up 
my duties here I received a draft for $67 ‘conscience 
money’ that had been mis-spent six years before.’’ 
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Another principal narrates a most embarrasing in- 
cident for a Board that occurred while he was ‘‘looking 
the ground over’’ relative to accepting a position as 
principal in the city. During his stay in the city he 
was invited by the Board to attend the Alumni Pow- 
Wow and Banquet, or some such function. It seems 
the big idea of the Entertainment Committee had been 
to make the affair the best ever and looked upon the sky 
as the only limit to expense. A ‘‘real cateress, a swell 
Chicago jazz orchestra, a dance floor in the finest hall 
in town, and real eats’’—the quotation is his—and the 
most elaborate of decorations were to be found on every 
hand. The banquet did exceed anything previously 
given in the way of grandeur and expense and so appeal- 
ing was it along with the fine people that Mr. Candidate 
felt there must be an unusual school spirit there in the 
community. But lo! the glamour of it all was lost the 
next morning as he went into the office of the Board to 
sign his contract, for what should he see but the cateress 
of the night before actually on her knees, weeping and 
imploring the Board to pay her the money due for the 
service of the previous evening. It developed that the 
Entertainment Committee had contracted with her, and 
being led to believe that the Board was the guarantor 
of all bills, the woman had contracted bills to the extent 
of $300 in good faith. When it developed that there 
was but $210 in the treasury the woman became frantic, 
for she was a widow with three children. The woman 
agreed to donate all her hard work if she would but be 
reimbursed for the debts she had contracted in good 
faith. 

The Entertainment Committee was called in by the 
Board and they in turn ‘‘ passed the buck’’ to the Pres- 
idents of the various classes, who had assured the Enter- 
tainment Committee that anything right in the way of 
expense would be met proportionately by each class. In 
addition the Committee did say that expenses had run 
considerably higher than they had expected, and so on. 
The upshot was a most nasty mess. State law of course 
prohibited the Board from making up the deficit and 
their position was most embarrassing for the leading 
paper came out with a front page item that night asking 
the two banker members of the Board if they used such 
methods in running their banks? Finally by substantial 
reductions by the various merchants in their bills, dona- 
tions of some of the Alumni and wealthy patrons the 
widow finally secured $1.34 for her night’s work. Many 
incidents are given like this, though be it said none so 
extreme, which show the importance of such supervision. 
When 60% of the replies show that the per capita ex- 
penditure was from $3 to $11 most surely it is worth the 
best thought which we as school men can give it. A 
principal in southern Michigan calls attention to the 
fact that popularity rather than ability is the biggest 
factor in the selection of class officers. Out of the 96 
replies received 88 said that the work of secretary and 
treasurer usually fell upon those willing to assume the 
burden rather than any special fitness or ability. In 
reply to the query as to whether or not there should 
be some qualification for the place all answered in the 
affirmative. In response to just what those -qualifica- 
tions should be, again there was agreement as to honesty 
and moral character while some 63 per cent felt that if 
possible the student chosen should have some experience 
in bookkeeping and commercial subjects. 

Of the 96 replies received, in every instance but two 
where they had any plan of supervision all say under 
no circumstances would they go back to ‘‘no super- 
vision.’’ None professed to have ideal systems, in fact 
almost all saw defects, but even so, they felt the big 
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thing was merely correction of details rather than re- 
linquishing control. 

Of the 67 schools having some form of control 51 
had the control entirely in the hands of the faculty, 
16 had it in charge of treasurers for the various funds 
subject to faculty inspection. In schools having an en- 
rollment of less than 400 students, control was in the 
hands of the Principal himself, while in schools of over 
400, control was usually in the hands of some faculty 
member. 

At Spring Valley, Illinois, finances are largely under 
control of the students, but from time to time the Prin- 
cipal makes an inspection. All receipts are made out 
in triplicate and the balance that should be in the par- 
ticular fund is compared with the balance at the local 
bank. After the audit, the results are posted for in- 
spection. This plan has the merits of simplicity, pub- 
licity and relieving the faculty of much clerical work 
and for a small sized high school should keep a fairly 
accurate check on funds. However, it does not forestall 
an unwise expenditure in advance. The writer men- 
tioned an instance of a Senior getting some refresh- 
ments for a scene in a class play. Twenty-five cents 
would have been ample for the expense but the afore- 
said young man believed in getting while the getting 
was good and so got enough for the entire cast when off 
the stage so that the bill came to something near three 
dollars. 

Elgin, Illinois, a school of 1,200 has the various stu- 
dent funds under the direct control of the Commercial 
department. The money for class rings, pins, annuals, 
the school paper, ete., is received at a certain time of 
the day and upon presentation of the receipt the stu- 
dent gets his goods through the same channel. In case 
members are negligent about payment a class committee 
is appointed to arouse delinquent members. Each month 
a statement of the condition of the various funds is 
published in order that students may know how their 
money is spent. The plan is most efficient but it re- 
quires about two hours a day of the time of the head 
of the Commercial department and again it likewise does 
not prevent the unwise expenditure of money before it 
is too late. A survey showed that one of the two plans 
with varying details was used in sixty-two of these 
schools making a reply. 

Taking a suggestion here and another there from the 
various questionnaires that were sent in the writer 
worked out a plan which he has tried out during the 
past year and the plan was successful enough that he 
intends to use it until a better one develops. As said 
before, the plan is not original with him but is rather 
a compilation of good features of schools answering the 
questionnaire. In general the plan is so devised as not 
to work any one person unjustly, it gives publicity, pre- 
vents the common practice of promiscuous buying and 
forestalls many unwise purchases in advance, and the 
writer believes it is efficient. 

The outstanding features of the plan are: First, a 
Budget Committee of five which acts as a steering com- 
mittee in spending the finances and raising money for 
a particular class or fund, (one member of this Com- 
mittee must be the Faculty advisor or sponsor chosen 
by the Principal), and the other four are chosen from 
a list of ten which the faculty member submits to the 
class. For instance, if the question of a dance for the 
Senior class comes up this Budget Committee estimates 
the probable amount of expenditure, means of raising the 
money, and proposes the items of expense. This is placed 
before the class in regular meeting for approval or dis- 
approval. Any reasonable item of expense which the 
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Committee incurs is binding on the class. Be it said in 
passing that a veto of the Principal is effected through 
the Purchase Permit which will be described soon. Allow 
the writer to say in passing that most principals felt it 
was unwise to try to pack such a committee with a ma- 
jority of faculty members as students resent control to 
this extent and they soon do not co-operate for the suc- 
cess of the undertaking. If a wise choice of sponsor is 
made expenditures are apt to be within reason and 
seldom will a Principal have to veto any item. The writer 
has found that when a large expenditure was involved 
students on such a Committee have been both ready and 
willing to seek advice before making expenditures. Since 
the Budget Committee knows from the report of the 
High School Treasurer where their fund stands at any 
time (See Form 25) they can readily keep expenditures 
within income. 

The second part of the plan is to have a Secretary- 
Treasurer for each fund who collects in the various 
monies and in turn turns it over to the head of the 
Commercial department and is receipted for it. 

The third part consists of the head of the Commercial 
department, who is custodian of the various funds. He 
alone issues checks and then only upon the written order 
of the Principal and the Treasurer of the fund as shown 
by the attached Purchase Slip. The advantage of this 
is that final step in expenditure is under complete fac- 
ulty control. 

The fourth part of the plan is the Purchase Permit 
which is to check unwise expenditure and promiscuous 
buying, for merchants fully understand that no bill will 
be honored by the high school except the order is given 
on one of these slips. 


PURCHASING PERMIT (TRIPLICATE) 
I Madar e:o5 ar 040 on shee ee 
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Gentlemen: 
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igen este se uk Oees bee tans nee senwetaes Treasurer. 


KANKAKEE HIGH ScHOOL. 


KANKAKEE HIGH SCHOOL 


No. 


FUND 


KANKAKEE, ILLINOIS a 
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THE ORDER OF 





DOLLARS 
KANKAKEE HIGH SCHOOL 





To First Trust and Savings Bank 
70-188 KANKAKEE, ILLINOIS 








TREASURER 


These slips are issued in triplicate. One is retained 
by the Principal, one by’ the head of the Commercial 
department, and one by the merchant selling the goods. 
The person receiving the goods receipts for them on the 
back of the permit slip. Time was when merchants of 
our city hesitated selling goods charged to high school 
account as students were allowed to charge bills in hap- 
hazard fashion. Under this plan the merchant is assured 
of his money. 
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The following instructions are a modification of a 
similar sheet used in the Normal Training High School 
at Terre Haute, Indiana. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO TREASURERS 


1. Buy a double entry ledger that is inexpensive, a 
duplicating receipt book, and money bag and charge it 
to class expense, or your fund. 

2. Keep an alphabetical list of members of your or- 
ganization in the back of your ledger and rule off col- 
umns for periods when dues are due. 

3. In ease you are Treasurer for any funds involving 
ticket sales use Forms 23 and 24 providing details asked 
for. 

4. Enter all transactions daily, in ink, with exact 
dates. 

5. Open an account with the head of the Commercial 
department, who is the custodian of all funds, and pay 
all cash balances for any event within three days after 
that event to him. Get his receipt for this. 

6. In ease you have let out tickets for sale in ad- 
vance have all persons understand that they are respon- 
sible in case of loss, although this is not to be construed 
as not holding you responsible for the finances of your 
fund. In ease of any irregularity report the same at 
once to the Principal. 

7. Never advance your own money for the payment 
of a bill unless it is under $1, except in an extreme case, 
then let your book show the transaction. 

8. Keep your private cash and the cash of the or- 
ganization separate at all times. This is urged not be- 
cause we mistrust you but rather it is for your protec- 
tion. It makes it much easier to check up after taking 
in money in this way. 

9. Give a receipt in duplicate for all money you take 
in and all you pay out in indelible pencil or ink. 

10. Each month make out a report on Form 25 and 
leave a copy with the Principal and the head of the Com- 
mercial department. These reports are due the first 
Monday of each month. 





Form 25 
KANKAKEE, ILLINOIS, High SCHOOL 


Report of financial condition of.......... eee 192.. 
Ce OE Me cc ccccccsccee ecbcsmesbces 
Monies received since last report..........2. csscccsesecs 
Monies due the orgamization......,.0.cc.c02 secscccseses 

BOGART BME ok ss edesescccccsccccccse cvvcsetosios 


PRE Ne Ge TINS PONIES i. 5 kn seek coccccecds. -ceweccastasvn 
ee BP SR rc cctwndesecoces Shepeesseee's 

ss woccvéccbeeectcbade. Shsuadadeten 
ED CUE Annakin Ovee<cteuaseeutccess. shenavsieules 











11. In making your monthly report to the Auditing 
Committee observe the following: 

a. Make out your report in triplicate on the above 

form as the Auditor will not approve report until 

this is complied with. 

b. Bring all bills, vouchers, receipt books, ete., be- 

fore the Committee and let them see that your state- 

ment checks.with amount in the bank and for monies 
turned over to the head of the Commercial depart- 
ment. 
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In order to relieve the head of the Commercial de- 
partment of much of the clerical work he appoints an 
Auditing Committee of three of his advanced bookkeep- 
ing students to see the fund is correct. By the use of 
the above report the Principal and Budget Committee 
can always keep the expenses within the bounds of in- 
come along with the Purchase Permit. 

One other thing needs yet to be mentioned. Almost 
all. principals reporting stated that one of the hardest 
things to keep track of was the checking of ticket sales. 
This duty we place on the Treasurer of the various 
funds although in event of a big event as a big football 
game we allow him to appoint needed helpers but hold 
him responsible. Be it said, however, that the ticket 
sellers at these games are paid. The treasurer is paid 
$2 and the helpers $1 per game. An investigation 
showed that most trouble occurred in sales of class play 
tickets or where tickets are sold by many persons in ad- 
vanee. A school at Red Oak, Iowa, uses the following 
simple form which they claim will relieve the situation 
and the writer finds it will work unless students are 
allowed to exchange different priced tickets with each 
other in order to effect a sale. The following instruc- 
tions should be issued first to avoid confusion : 


TREASURER’S INSTRUCTIONS REGARDING TICKET SALES 


1. Get your tickets from the Principal, then in the 
presence of the Principal or adviser count the tickets to 
insure accuracy of count unless the tickets are automat- 
ically numbered. 

2. Regulation Forms 23 and 24 are provided for 
making your reports and these reports should be in the 
hands of the Principal not later than three days after 
the event. Turn the cash balance to H. S. Treasurer. 

3. All unused tickets must be mutilated. 

4. On the complimentary list give signature of re- 
cipient, number given, and the reason for giving them. 

5. In giving out tickets for the advance ticket sale 
have persons give signatures for the various priced 
tickets which they take out. Have them understand 
that they are responsible to you in checking them back 
and in ease of loss they are to make the loss good. 


This report is made for every game, play, dance, or 
any other activity in which the high school is involved, 
and the report is due within three days after the par- 
ticular event. 

Let me say in closing that in adopting this plan it 
is wise to put it before your teachers first and explain 
it most carefully before putting it before the student 
body. If you don’t, Dame Gossip may get rumors and 
ideas afloat that will cause your plan to fail long before 
it even gets a tryout. In case it is explained, especially 
by some student who is a leader in the student body 





Form 24 | 
Tickets GIveEN Out TO Be Sop 





Adult tickets.......... ee ee 





Signature of person 
given tickets to 
be sold 


Number 


Re- | sold 
given jturned 


Cash 





Receipt 
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ReEPorT OF KANKAKEE HIGH SCHOOL 
| [aap sisgtep hac ee eee Ele, A SOR rr rrr Tyrer 


Season tickets each $.........4 ee ES «6 oben 


I. Ticker SALES 
| ates eee sph PED <<°<canwducvecads s4d0Vnssun oe 
Fags ee6uednuel POND 6 Sn cchecveissces. Sueewesss ven 
S eaentpecae salam es Doe tee cccias pabeeaeue eae 
ah tele arapare ale Es oo cclidee aeGaode. 600,040 tents 


Gate Sales 





jotonemenne’ NEED a 6. sch denectdcevts | bebeabweee en 
Total receipts . . ccccccccscccccccccccce sevccceccces 





II. EXPENSES 





oo eee ey DE vcolsuet be ccles ~' Keevedomn ees 


MONEE 0c cccccccsccce MOR Goccccccccccccce cevccsccsces 
Referee Service . . .ccccccccccccsccccceccsee cocssccceces 
Referee CXPense . 2 .cccccccccccccccsccccces ceccccececes 
PEOTEINE 6 wn vic esc tacccensnececsadsbces sovvenssenes 
Incidentals (itemized) .. ....ccccccccscccces coccceccvece 





Ill. Account WITH THE OFFICE 





Cash adivanced by Office... cccccccccccccccs cocccevccecs 
Ticket anle TECCHMte . 2 cccccccsccnccsccccece secccccceces 
Total receipts 2. cccccccccccccwwecccess coccescccses 
EXPOMses . 2 cccccccccccccccvccccccccces cocscvcceces 
Balance Gwe OMS 2. wc ccccccvcccccccces sevccicoseee 





IV. Ticket ACCOUNT 





Tickets received: 

setecsteackeee nn. ¢ cvehevdncwiwedt Wd csetacees 
| eaeeuaaeoniten eS « «'wseedcetecesces  Bséescecsten 
S sining mepuareneat EIEIO oa ince abencoSiee “bem amaenan 
| DW os Dead oaks ceeaneb caiman, Tense denen 
| Tickets credited: 
| Seasons returned . . ........+0- Dinvevavecas 


OD, whcautd OG obataahe beeteese ohne 





V. COMPLIMENTARY 


you will have no trouble in securing co-operation. This 
done, give the features to the papers and the Chamber 
of Commerce. Everyone sees the advantage of the plan 
and after giving it a tryout students of the various clubs 
and societies would not think of going back to the old 
days of promiscuous buying, unpaid bills and so on. 
Students also realize where their money goes because of 
its publicity either in the school paper or bulletin boards. 
It removes taint of suspicion on the Treasurers of the 
various funds and the High School Custodian of Funds 
for each checks the other with a duplicate check by the 
Principal. Likewise it affords a practical project for 
the bookkeeping students and as an old hard-headed 
business man said, ‘‘It is merely an attempt to get them 
to do business in a business-like way.’’ 


[ Advertisements 
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STICK WITH GLUEY 





‘“‘Gluey”’ teaches the 
value of using 
good tools-- 


No wasted time to mix with water, 
or allow for drying. Gluey stays 
creamy and smooth. It sticks tight- 
taking instant purchase. 

“Gluey Sticks 
like a 
BROTHER” 


Pure white, sweetly scented. 
Gluey inspires neatness and instills 
pride in doing work well. 


Send Today for Special Quotation 
on Your Requirements, and a Trial 


Tu be of Gluey. 


The Commerical Paste Company 


Columbus Ohio 
Address Dept.113 Please 
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Teach the Pupil 
How to Think 


Teach him the ALEXANDER-DEWEY way 


The Alexander-Dewey Arithmetic, with its social- 
ized, dramatized recitations, stimulates the pupil to 
self-activity. Most of the carefully graded lessons 
can be worked out by the pupil alone. Hundreds 
of problems; quantities of oral lessons and reviews. 


Teach him the WOODBURN & MORAN way 


Woodburn and Moran’s Histories make a personal 
and dramatic appeal, and foster a real love of history. 
Authentic, impartial, and inspiring. Beautifully 
illustrated. Many pupils’ and teachers’ helps. 


The Makers of America (5th Grade) 
Introduction to American History (6th Grade) 


Elementary American History (7th and 8th Grades) 


Longmans, Green & Co. 
2457 Prairie Ave. Chicago 
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| CAKES anv TEA 


| Served by Miles Gioriosus 





CROWDED OUT 


At the last moment Mr. Moore sent in 
several important articles that had to be in- 
eluded in this issue of the Illinois Teacher 
and so my more or less interesting com- 
ments on passing events had to be omitted. 
I had prepared a refreshing item concerning 
the latest filibuster started by Miss Margaret 
Haley at Cleveland. That charming little 
lady has probably been the cause of more 
palpitation of the heart and more nights of 
sleepless worry among the more serious- 
minded educational leaders than any other 
member of the National Education Associ- 
ation. I had also intended to tell you how 
Superintendent E. E. Lewis of Rockford, 
brought new laurels to the school people of 
Illinois by his clever impromptu discussion 
of the addresses at the Saturday night 
meeting of the National Society for the 
Study of Education. I was torn between 
admiration and envy,—admiration because 
Superintendent Lewis did so well with Xan- 
tippe and Aristotle, and envy because I 
don’t like to see anyone else beat me at my 
own game of using illustrations from the 
classics. I had also intended to tell how the 
storm-tossed C. W. Washburne did not make 
port in time to attend the meeting. Alas, 
however, these and other choice bits, in- 
cluding a preliminary announcement of the 
European Tour to be conducted by Pro- 
fessor W. R. Cooke of Walworth, Wisconsin, 
were crowded out at the last moment. Maybe 
they will still be news when the April num- 
ber is published. 


THE EAST ST. LOUIS MEETING 


Just as we send our copy to the printer, 
there comes a special request from President 
D. Walter Potts of the Southwestern Div- 
ision that we announce the speakers engaged 
for the meeting of the Division at East St. 
Louis on April 5, 6 and 7. 

The speakers are as follows: Dr. J. J. 
Tigert, United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. Dr. Frederick 
Monsen, Artist, Explorer, and Lecturer, 
Pasadena, California, who will give an illus- 
trated lecture; Martha Lynn Connole, 
Attorney at Law, President Business and 
professional Women’s Club, East St. Louis; 
James E. West, Chief Scout Executive of 
Boy Scouts of America, New York City; 
Williani Mather Lewis, Chief Education 
Service, Chamber of Commerce, United 
States of America; and several others who 
will appear before the nine section meetings 
on Friday afternoon. Then there will be 
several special features that we shall take 
the space to describe. 

D. Walter Potts, in his usual energetic 
and enthusiastic way, declares that this will 
be one of the best programs ever given by 
a Division in Illinois. He has prepared the 
program in the same way, and will conduct 
the meeting in the same way. The 2,000 
teachers that will attend that meeting will 
get their money’s worth. 


Teachers of Illinois! Let us make a 
special effort this legislative year to get the 
bills enacted that promote professional im- 
provement. Practical business men and tax- 
payers are beginning to question whether the 
schools are worth what they cost, and some 
school men in high places are weakening in 
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their defense. We believe that the strongest 
defense of our school system will be a full 
corps of teachers with broad knowledge and 
real teaching ability. We must raise our 
professional standards and make a more 
general application of them. 


The things immediately before us are as 
follows: 


1. Win more recognition and _ state 
financial support for our State Teachers’ 
Colleges. Their work must be enlarged and 
extended, and they must make room for 
more students. Their facilities for teaching 
and their material equipment must be in- 
creased and improved. Their salary fund 
should enable them to employ and to hold 
the very best teaching talent that can be 
found. The Governor and the General 
Assembly ought to be more liberal with them. 
Spending money wisely on our teacher train- 
ing schools is the highest economy the State 
ean practice. 


2. Give vigorous support to the bills re- 


commended by our Committee on Teacher 
Training. These are the bills for auxiliary 
summer normal schools, and for providing 
normal-school scholarships and loans to the 
holders thereof. 


3. We must pass the bill that will be 
prepared by the State Examining Board to 
amend the certification law so as to raise 
the requirements for entering the profession, 
for certification by credits, and for changing 
slightly the method of administering the law. 


Here is our chance to prove to the people 
of Illinois that we are in earnest in our 
efforts to raise the standard of our pro- 
fession, to give good service, and to make 
the schools worth much more than they cost. 








SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


The advanced professional courses offered in the 


SUMMER SCHOOL 

Pp at COLORADO STATE TEACHERS 

OLLEGE any just what you want. The present 
day school p iems will be handled by leaders in 
the educational world. 
The regular College Faculty augmented by a co’ 
of prominent men and women from hetine col- 
leges and universities. 

rite for information to 


J. G. Crabbe, President 
, Colorado 
SUMMER QUAR STARTS JUNE 12. 





























New Books 




















WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT THE 
CONSTITUTION? 


No, ladies and gentlemen, I do not refer 
to the Illinois Constitution, but rather to 
the Constitution of the United States. At 
the same time, however, the agitation for 
and against the proposed new constitution 
for Illinois has aroused much interest in 
constitutional subjects, toward which sub- 
jects we used to be constitutionally indif- 
ferent. 


The several books listed below will be 
found valuable for those who desire know]l- 
edge ‘concerning the basis of our form of 
government: 


THOMAS JAMES Norton: The Constitution 
of the United States; Its Sources and Its 
Application. Boston, 1922: Little, Borwn 
and Company. Cloth. xix, 298. Written 
for the purpose of educating the Ameri- 
ean in a subject of which he has not only 
remained untaught, but in which he has 
allowed the most dangerous propagandists 
from other countries to work at will. Al- 
though the book has been out but five 
months, it has gone through four print- 
ings. Mr. Norton takes the Constitution 
phrase by phrase and, in a most inter- 
esting way, gives us the historical back- 
ground, the precedent-setting decisions 
and other explanations that make every 
section of the document unmistakeably 
clear to the student. Many of us who, 
for years, have heard and read many dis- 
turbing things about the Constitution will 
be surprised and delighted to make the 
acquaintance of the Constitution itself at 
the hands of Mr. Norton. 












‘Education plus 
Recreation’ 


is an illustrated booklet describing un- 
usual opportunities to make your study 
this summer both profitable and enjoy- 
able by combining needed summer recrea- 
tion with work leading to degrees. 


SUMMER 
* a SESSION 


Earn Promotional Credits on the 
COOL WOODED SHORE 
OF LAKE MICHIGAN 


Boating, bathing, tennis, gymnasium facilities, 
concerts, recitals, lectures, dramatic performances 
—and many other forms of w recreation 
righton the campus Organized excursions to lead- 
ing industrial, financial and art centers of Chicago. 
The Summer Session includes The Graduate 
School, The College of Liberal Arts, School of Com- 
merce, School of Education, School of Journalism, 
Law School, School of Music, School of Speech. 
Professional courses offered im the School of 
Education include: 
Curriculum of the Ele- High Schoo! Carriculum 


men Educational] M remen 
School Administration Methods of Teaching 
Secondary 


Princ 7 : ; 
rears o | eng aiety, 

The other schools offer a wide choice of subjects. 

Faculty includes Public School menof achievement. 


Address WALTER Dit Scott, President 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 





~ 404 University Hall . EVANSTON, ILL. 
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JUNE 18-AUGUST 10 


SUMMER SESSIO 1923 


Practical courses for Kindergarten and Primary Grade Teachers. Credit to- 
ward diploma. Dormitories on College Grounds. Observation in Kindergarten and 
Primary Grades of Public Schools and in the College Demonstration School. Ideal 
recreations for Summer Students in Chicago. 


Write the Registrar for Bulletin and Book of Views. 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY COLLEGE 
2944 Michigan Blvd., Chicago Box 22 


CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY ¥ 


Year 
Each Office has the records of all— 
Address the nearest—Free Registration 








Chica New York Baltimore Minneapolis 
Stelaway Bide. Flatiron Bldg. 110 E. Lexington St. Globe 
Kansas oor Los Angeles Columbus, O. Spokane, Wash. 
New York Lile Bldg. Douglas Bldg. Ferris Bldg. Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 








TEACHERS NEEDED DAILY FOR BEST SCHOOLS 


DENVER, COLORADO FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
M. E. SHUCK, Ph. D., Manager 
Superior Personal Service Highest Professional Efficiency 


WANTED! Good Teachers wiccational werk; We take x personal iatrent in ou, The largest ee 


o,° er placement work in the U.S. under one management. Free registration. 
for Good Positions! EDUCATION SERVICE, 19 So. LaSalle St, CHICAGO 


PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL SERVICE Figk Teachers Agency 
Unsurpassed facilities for service to teachers available 28 E. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 


for positions and to schools seeking teachers. 
NOTICE 


To Teachers and Superintendents: 

Get a free copy from the Illinois Legislature of 
Representative McCabe's House Bill (new school 
law). Just what the State needs now. 


Joliet, Illinois, Box 1381 


EUROPE—1923 
SPECIAL TEACHERS TOURS (50 to 90 days) 
50 days, $575.00—60 days, $675.00 
70 days, $775.00—90 days, $975.00 
Also Yellowstone, Glacier, Mt. Rainer and Yosemite Na. 
tional Pa ks—Alaska—Canadian Rockies and California- 
Teachers May Earn Free Trip—Write for information to 
THE T & S TOURS COMPANY 
53 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, III. 


YOU FURNISH THE BOTTLE 
we furnish the rest 
Why pay $1.00 when 25¢ will do 


INK—a bevutifai pe manent enduring bive, in powder 
fo m ly pint package delivered, 2c in coin, six oy 
packages 81.00. A splended ink oar PRREOR DE 

GU ARANTEED satisfactory or MONEY REF DE 
Just enclose 25c in com with your name and address nat 
ink wil go forward by return mail. _f-. wanted. 
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SUMMER QUARTER 


The colleges, the  gradisate schools and the pro- 
fessional schools offer fully accredited courses in 
Arts, Literature, Science, Divinity, Education, 
Law, Medicine, Commerce and A inistration, 
Social Service Administration. 
The University is within walking distance of 
Lake mg and two great parks with Bath- 
ing, Boating, Ri and Tennis facilities. 


; 1st Term June 18—July 25 








2nd Term— July 26—August 31 Andres AUGHLIN MANUFACTURING CO. 
Students may register for either term or both. 431 Griswold 
For complete a please address 


q Faculty hange, Bo: 
The Shutersity of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 


110 Campau Blidg., 43 St. , Detroit, Mich. 


E. L. HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY 
2000 Experienced and Inexperienced Teachers 
needed for Western Positions. 

Free Re P 


gistration 
202S mead-Simons Bldg. 











ersonal Service 
Missoula, Mon tana 
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Roscoe’ Lewis ASHLEY: The Practice of 
Citizenship, In — School, Business 
and Community. New York, 1922: The 
Macmillan Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 
Pp. xxi, 446. 

In response to requests from teachers in 
many parts of the country, Miss Etta V. 
Leighton of the National Security League 
has induced a ftumber of eminent educators 
to prepare the following set of questions to 
be used in studying and teaching the Con- 
stitution of the United States. The books 
listed above, particularly the book by Mr. 
Norton, will be found useful as reference 
in getting correct answers to the questions. 

Cooperating with the National Security 
League in its efforts to promote the teach- 
ing of the United States Constitution in all 
the schools, 150 leading educators have 
joined the League’s ‘‘Committee on Con- 
stitutional Instruction’’ under the leader- 
ship of Lloyd Taylor, Chairman. At Mr. 
Taylor’s request, these busy men and women 
have prepared sets of questions on the Con- 
stitution which every American should be 
able to answer. 





LeaH C, THOMAS and JOEL E. GoLpTHWwalIrT, 
M. D.: Body Mechanics and Health. 
Boston, 1922: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
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$1600 TO $2300 A YEAR 

Become a U. 8. Government Railway Mail 
Clerk. These are permanent positions, and 
have short hours, long vacation with pay and 
rapid promotion. Because of their educa- 
tion, teachers have an excellent chance for 
appointment and promotion, and we advise 
writing immediately to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. P239, Rochester, N. Y., for free list 
of positions, and information telling how to 
get a position. 





The European Summer School 


OFFE as To 
Teachers of Art, Greek or 


Greek History 
Forty Scholarships of $200 each 


Interesting itineraries. 
Lectures and sight seeing programs 
by specialists. 
yo “y=! including 
rado Taft. 
Weekly sailings during June. 
Combine Travel and Study. 


For details, write 
Bureau of University Travel 





12B Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 
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‘Fifth Avenue and Thirty First Street 
NEW YORK 


Centrally Located 
Comfortable Appointments 
Delieiourus Food 
enepdseumeien water $2.50 & $3 
Room-with bath $350 & $4 
Discount to School Teachers 





DENVER Boyce Bldg. CHICAGO SALT LAKE BERKELEY 


ALEXANDER TEACHERS AGENCY 


(Formerly The Northwestern Teachers Agency) 


R. R. Alexander, Mgr., Boise, Idaho 
For 12 years we have Specialized THE BEST 
in WESTERN POSITIONS Free FOR 
Registration to Normal and College 








Graduates. THE WEST 
Eventually you'll join our Exchange. 
Because we successfully promote 


TEACHER Teachers to Better Positions. 


FREE ENROLLMENT—ALL OFFICES—REGISTER NOW 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


CHICAGO, ILL. DENVER, COLO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. BERKELEY, CALIF. 
Peoples Gas Bid. Gas & Electric Bidg. The Plymouth Bidg. Berkeley Bank Bidg. 








ee 


ROCKY M7. TEAC CHER: ry «(We Place You in the Better Positions 
AGENCY Our Reputation is National —Our Service is Unexcelled 


410 U.S.NaT Bann BLOG Denver .¢ 
WM. RUFFER, Ph. D.. Manager 
Branch mo FREE REGISTRATION—to normal and college grad- 
Font Are, | erage | 49 W., Sans Fs vates. WRITE US NOW for enrollment blank and 
ANDRAS CITY. Mc. Riclte Building mge booklet, “‘How to Apply” with Laws of Certifieation. 




















Our clients are the 


’ 
Al BER TEACHERS’ AGENCY ee 
4 leges and pay the 
rr 25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago |“#%* *2°. pS 
If deserving of promotion, they will want you. Send for new booklet, ‘Teaching as a Business.” 
Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Building, Denver; Peyton Bidg., Spokane. 








STUDIES IN WORLD GEOGRAPHY 


By Douglas C. Ridgley, Clark University; W. Elmer w, University of Illinois, and 
Jessie M. Dillon, Illinois State Nor University. 


Price 60c Postpaid. 


This is the second book in our five book series in geography for the elementary school. 
oh It the —~ a containing a full years work for the second year in which the pupil studies geog- 
ra ¥ in the gra 
It has been prepared to furnish teacher and pupils with simple, concrete taghet leading out from the 
study of the Jocal environment into a first glimpse of the world as a whole. ese topics present the 
human activities in a variety of geographic environments. At the close of the years work a concept of the 
whole world is developed as means of eatyeas the work of the entire year. 
he forty topics are so d that pupils make this first study of the world without 
dealing with the countries and regions in ont same order and in the same way as in their later studies in 
the advanced aphy textbooks. 
For further information regarding the above and our other geographical publications send today for 


a copy of our ectalages, 
McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 
Geographical Publishers, 





Normal, Ill. 











CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 3) % 


Clinton, Iowa C. E. Cozzens, Manager 
We place Good Teachers in Good Positions at small expense to them. 


FREE REGISTRATION TERRITORY [25.32 SEN TRAY STATES 
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They have been r 
schools, by teacher 





The volumes-aréat 





67 Volumes 


The New Eelectic English Classics 





The sixty seven volumes of the Eclectic English Classics cover 
most of the books commonly, read in secondary school work. 






‘tive‘in’ appearance and durable in binding. 
gspecially to meet the needs of secondary 


secondary school experience. They are of 


convenient pocket, size. ‘andi inexpensive. 


Descriptive circular and price list mailed on request. 





American Book Company 


330 East 22nd Street CHICAGO, ILL. 











. Company 


SANDUSKY OHIO NEW YORK 
v 


The worlds largest 
makers ot Cc rayons 
Waiter Color Painis 
Allied Products 


v 
Upon receipt of re quest 
we will send you book 
le t de scripfive of any 
material in which you 
may be interested 





SPEECHES-ESSAYS-DEBATES 


We have for sale erepared @ hes, orations, essays, 
discourses and addresses o different subjects. Aiso 
debates on both sides of 200 pabdeste We wili write on 
any new subject at a very reasonable rate. All work 
done by college graduates. Satisfaction guarenteed or 
movey refunded. Send for our free catalogue explaining 
our basi aod t lst of 1,500 subjects. 


Columbian Information Bureau, Washington, D. C. 














VICTOR Portable 











SANITARY SHADES 


Our roller shades are of the 
best cotton duck, strong and 
flexible, and come in soft, attrac- 
tive colors that rest the eye. 





They can be Easily 
LAUNDERED 








The rollers on which they run are large and true; they 
cannot race; the pulley clutch is fool-proof; and the cord 
is strong and durable. There is a big difference between 
our shades and the other kind. Send for circular of styles 
and colors. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE COMPANY 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 
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